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s success worth it? In the success 
culture of the 1980s does winning 
\the great prizes necessarily make 
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value.’ And Friedrich’ Nietzsche has 
written that ‘the higher the type of 
man, the greater/the improbability 
that he will succeed.’ V.S. Naipaul sug- 
gested that almost all enormously suc- 
cessful societi¢s degenerate. ‘Already, 
in one generation after the consolida- 
tion of America’s undoubted domi- 
nance in the world, you have people 
who are unlettered, extraordinarily 
vain, lazy, corrupt... The thing they are 
not interested in is work or achieve- 
ment. A great success begins to breed 
a kind of corrupting vanity. /’m afraid 
it’S quite common in human society’ 


ng Amadeus Mozart ( 1756- 
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screen. Began acting-at’. 


dozens of films; had foundes United 
Artists with D.W. Griffiths, Martie 
Chaplin, and Douglas Fairbanks,‘and was 
one of the wealthiest and most fakqous 


Arthur Rimbaud’ (1854-1891) French 
symbolist poet And friend of Verlaine, 


at 19, burneg’his poems, and went to 
Abyssinia where he became a slave trader 
ner. Responsible for the 
twentie#f century impression that 
artistsnust be allowed freedom of 


(my emphasis). Inasimilarvein, Susan 
Sontag has observed that the enor- 
mous success of North American Jews 
has cultivated complacency which, iron- 
ically, kills the initiative that produced 
their triumphs in the first place. Suc- 
cess does not beget success. The ulti- 
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mate ambiguity of success is its per- 
verse relationship with its twin, failure. 
Success and failure circle each other 
warily, and it is the ever-present sense 
that all one’s achievements could dis- 
integrate that makes success such elu- 
sive quarry. 

So much of the paradoxical nature of 
the concept can be traced to its dark 
origins in the human psyche. There’sa 
rich psychoanalytic literature centred 
on the fear of failure and the fear of 
success. In 1915, Freud recorded the 
bizarre condition of patients who were 
‘wrecked by success.’ Succes* *****"™"° 


engenders deep Oedipal conflicts that 
pit a child’s need to woo one parent by 
seeming competent, masterful, suc- 
cessful, against the other parent. What 
ensues is anxiety. 
The concern — many analysts say 
obsession — ofourculture with compe- | 
tition and winning creates a ripe breed- 
ing ground for inter-psychic conflicts 
over both competition and success. 
According to the famous psychologist 
Karen Horney, childhood environments, 
which nurture competition and reward 
suocess, also cultivate, in the eyes of 
ildren, fears that parents will with- 
draw their affection and peers will turn 
hostile. From our earliest days, it 
seems, success comes freighted with 
the envy and paranoia that Podhoretz 
described in Making It. Ambivalence 
about success then may not be pecu- 
liar to the 1970s and 1980s; it may be 
timeless. So again one returns to the 
major question; Is Success Worth All 

the Aggravation? 

The question is probably unanswer- 
able. But most commentators insist 
that it’s a human need that’s here for | 
the duration because, quite simply, it’s | 
ultimately what sustains an individu- 
al’s sense of self-worth. Money may be 
the best way of keeping score, but most 
of us mortgage our soulsin the market- | 
place not for the material rewards but | 
for ego gratification. As Norman Vin- | 
cent Peale notes. ‘Every normal person 
wants power over circumstances, pow- | 
er over weakness; power over them- | 
Blves.’ 
At.the beginning of his book Suc- 
cess!, Michael Korda quotes a passage 
from the novelist Somerset Maugham. 
According te Maugham, ‘The common 
idea that success spoils people by mak- |t 
ing them vain\ egocentric, and self- |: 
complacent is erroneous; on the con- | 
trary, it makes them for the most part 
humble, tolerant, and kind. Failure 
makes them bitter andcruel.’ 
Somerset Maugham was probably 
the most successful writerof his time. 
He sold so many books that he wasable 
to live in incredible luxury\on the 
French Riviera. But, as a recent bio- 
erapher makes disgustingly plain, 
Maugham ended up a bitter, cruel, 
nasty man who died tormenting and 
bullying those who cared for him. 
The biographies of the great and 
near-great are littered with tales like 
this. Remember Somerset Maugham 
as you approach the altar. Go for it, but 
heware. Success is a Savage Goddess. 
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| This cub’s credentials were 
| a B+ in quantum theory and a 
| pink slip froma local empo- 
rium for sporting goods, tes- / 
timony to a failing grade in / 
salesmanship. The store e- 
clalized in bowling suppfies. 
The cub learned that fAr more 
‘important than the Heisen- 
berg Uncertainty. rinciple 
was the knowledge that a 
left-handed kégler required a 
left-footed shoe. Novitiate 
nucksters ‘who were uncer- 


for antique footwear were. 
firmly encouraged by the 
proprietor, who-would secrete 
‘himself behind a rack of 


tain about charging full price - 
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shoes off and then he can’t 
walk out.” 

Inépt at such odorous tac- 
tics, theshy and squeamish 
rookie cancHnea to the 


. ee customer’s goddam 


billiards department where 
he told one would-be custo-. 


mer that the table she was 
about-to buy was a flimsy 
iece of junk; he hadn’t 
noticed the boss hiding 
nearby, holding his breath 
‘ behind the bicycles. 
Luckily there was nearby 
an ancient and ailing college- 
town daily newspaper. It 
offered this budding reporter 
the late-night shift on the 
Sports desk in an old building 
- commanded by old men fond 
of desk-drawer whisky and 
“Slavish to their noble craft. 
The staff was sent home every 
night at two am, but when 
Harry S. Truman died at 2:05 
‘one night, the janitor called 
the printers back from the 
Parking lot and they put out 
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The cub’s first assignment 
was a local boxing tourna- 
ment, twenty-eight bouts ina 
Catholic church basement, 
)lood on the notebook, and a 
Strange sense that this was 
the\ife that would awaken the 


a tree.’ The corpsé was a 
friend from college} 


rooms of journalism, a 


Ludlow headline moulds 
the stereotypers’. deep, bu 
bling vats of deadly molten 
lead. There were proofreader 
— doddering women in green 
visors who moved their lips 

when they read — and a man 


who would deliver a galley of — 


type to a make-up table and 
shout, ‘Where should I stick 
this?’ He always got the same 
answer. All these people and 
machines are now dead and 
outdated; the guy with the 
galleys is selling pizza. 

The paper was a long way 


from the big-time arenas o 


' the major leagues, but eve 


tually, this young reporter, 
warming to what would be 
living, was sent to the 197% 
baseball playoffs. There, in 
first heady brush with the 
overpaid and under-civilize 
a nervous novice stood in tl 
back of the crowd ata 
superstar’s locker, strainin, 
to field a tiny morsel of 
exhausted cliché. 
Eventually, the sea of 
scribes parted and the rook 
was left alone with Jack 
Billingham, ace pitcher of tl 


- Cincinnati Reds. The next d 


Billingham would face the 
New York Mets to decide the 
National League champion- 
ship. The first question thes 
lips ever put to famous ears 
was a bush-league dandy: ‘N 
Billingham, have you ever 
pitched in a game with more 
pressure?’ 

He raised a surprised eye- 
brow and replied, ‘I started 
the seventh game of the 
World Series last year, son. 

A year later, the paper 
would send this now cagey 
veteran to cover a hockey 
game in Boston. He would 
telephone the deskman after 
the second period and ask, 
‘Do you want the scoring 
summary now?’ The deskma! 
would reply, ‘I don’t think 
that’s necessary — the paper 
just folded.’ 

But for two years, starting 
with the wintry nights of 
1972, that broadsheet offerec 
succour and $42 a week to an 
unemployed science grad. 
Now, with the tenth anniver- 
Sary of that uncertain begin- 
ning coming ‘round, the 
champagne should flow once 
more. fl 
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